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SERMON. 


EXODUS  xy.  6. 

THY  RIGHT  HAND,  O  LORD,  IS  BECOME  GLORIOES  IN  POWER  :  THY  RIGHT 
HAND,  O  LORD,  HATH  DASHED  IN  PIECES  THE  ENEMY. 

In  the  old  Theocratic  days  of  Jewish  story,  God  was 
nearer  to  earth  and  mingled  his  hand  more  immediately  and 
visibly  in  human  affairs,  than  he  seems  to  most  men  to  be 
and  to  do  now.  Instead  of  a  divine  power  working  nature, 
we  have  scientific  systems ;  instead  of  a  divine  headship  over 
nations,  we  see  the  ultimate  sovereignty  in  cabinets  and 
courts  ;  instead  of  a  broad  divine  providence  moving  the 
whole  front  of  human  progress,  we  read  only  the  confused 
and  conflicting  measures  of  national  policies.  It  were  good 
to  get  back,  overleaping  mediate  causes  and  agencies,  nearer 
to  God’s  feet,  and  discern  in  our  fateful  changes  his  palpable 
interposition. 

Whenever  the  gauntlet  of  war  was  dashed  in  Israel’s  face, 
her  leaders  inquired  of  the  Lord,  “  Shall  we  go  up  to  battle, 
or  shall  we  forbear  ?”  And  after  the  victory  was  won,  the 
pasan  of  rejoicing  was  a  song  in  Jehovah’s  honor.  So  David 
sung  when  he  was  delivered  from  the  hand  of  Saul.  “  The 
Lord  is  my  rock,  and  my  fortress,  and  my  deliverer  ;  my 
God,  my  strength,  in  whom  I  will  trust ;  my  buckler,  and  the 
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horn  of  my  salvation,  and  my  high  tower.  *  *  He  delivered 
me  from  my  strong  enemy,  and  from  them  which  hated  me, 
for  they  were  too  strong  for  me.  *  *  By  thee  I  have  run 
through  a  troop,  and  by  my  God  have  I  leaped  over  a  wall.” 
So  again  he  sung  when  Joab  the  captain  of  his  host  smote 
down  twelve  thousand  Edomites  in  “  the  valley  of  salt.” 
“  Thou  hast  given  a  banner  to  them  that  fear  thee.  *  * 
Through  God  we  shall  do  valiantly,  for  he  it  is  that  shall 
tread  down  our  enemies.”  So  sang  Deborah  and  Barak  at 
the  victory  in  the  marshy  plain  of  Kishon,  where  the  Lord 
discomfited  Sisera,  and  his  chariots  of  iron.  “  Praise  ye 
the  Lord  for  the  avenging  of  Israel,  ivhen  the  people  will- 
ingly  offered  themselves.  *  *  Zebulon  and  Naphthali  were 
a  people  that  jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the  death  in  the 
high  places  of  the  field.  The  kings  came  and  fought ;  then 
fought  the  kings  of  Canaan  in  Taanach,  by  the  waters  of 
Megiddo.  *  *  The  river  of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that 
ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon.  *  *  Then  were  the  horse- 
hoofs  broken,  by  the  means  of  the  prancings,  the  prancings 
of  their  mighty  ones.  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O 
Lord  ;  but  let  them  that  love  him  be  as  the  sun  when  he 
goeth  forth  in  his  might.”  And  there  is  no  sublimer  strain 
in  human  language,  heard  beneath  the  heaven,  from  human 
lips,  than  the  song  of  Moses  and  Miriam  on  the  Bed  Sea 
shore.  “  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed 
gloriously  :  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the 
sea.  *  *  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war,  the  Lord  is  his  name. 
Pharaoh’s  chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea  ; 
his  chosen  captains  also  are  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  *  * 
Thy  right  hand,  0  Lord,  is  become  glorious  in  power,  thy 
right  hand,  O  Lord,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy.  *  * 
The  people  shall  hear  and  be  afraid  :  Sorrow  shall  take  hold 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Palestina.  Then  the  dukes  of  Edom 
shall  be  amazed.  The  mighty  men  of  Moab,  trembling 
shall  take  hold  upon  them,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan 
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shall  melt  away.”  So  to  the  Israelites,  all  their  national 
victories  were  occasions  of  national  religious  jubilees. 

It  is  a  day  of  joy  to  us  to-day,  through  all  the  loyal  land, 
for  the  tidings  that  have  come  to  us  from  the  West.  In  a 
hundred  cities  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  thunder  of  cannon, 
the  gleam  of  bonfires,  the  cheers  of  thronging  processions 
of  men  have  testified  from  height  to  height,  and  vale  to  vale, 
the  nation’s  gladness  over  the  victory  won  by  her  valiant 
sons.  If  we  revere  Scripture  precedent,  it  is  fitting  that 
this  joy  should  to-day  have  a  religious  utterance — that  the 
churches  should  speak  again — that  the  clangor  of  their  iron 
tongues  should  not  shame  the  silence  below — that  from 
within,  voices  of  grateful  prayer,  melodies  of  praise,  the 
pealing  organ’s  notes,  the  chanting  of  the  great  congregation 
should  give  back  a  sacred  echo,  to  bell-stroke  and  cannon 
boom,  and  loud  hurra,  and  the  Sabbath  service  of  these 
hearts  be  a  Te  Deum  for  the  success  of  our  arms. 

We  have  prayed  for  that  success ;  we  believe  we  are 
fighting  in  a  holy  cause  ;  we  think  it  right  to  pray  that  God 
would  bless  our  side ,  and  give  us  the  victory — if  we  don’t 
think  so,  we  had  better  stop  both  praying  and  fighting ;  but 
if  we  do,  shall  we  not  recognize  the  answers  to  our  prayers, 
in  the  courts  where  they  were  offered,  and  make  the  praise 
as  public,  solemn,  and  sacramental  as  the  prayer  ? 

There  is  great  occasion  for  this  public  praise  when  we 
consider  the  state  of  the  public  mind  upon  which  the  joy  of 
this  victory  broke.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  we  came 
to  discern  the  formidable  front  of  the  great  rebellion  ;  its 
deadly  earnest — its  full  and  fell  intent.  At  first  it  was  the 
almost  ridiculous  menace  of  a  single  petulant  and  arrogant 
State.  Then  State  after  State  wheeled  into  treason’s  line 
until,  like  the  great  apostasy  in  Heaven,  “  a  third  part  ”  of 
the  banded  stars  of  the  confederacy  forsook  their  loyalty  to 
union  and  to  law.  Great  armies  sprang  up  to  maintain  the 
wrong ;  the  nation’s  fortresses  and  munitions  of  war  passed  by 
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treachery  into  their  hands ;  and  the  hydra  crest,  threatening 
and  hissing  reared  itself  on  its  many  and  massive  coils  over 
the  nation’s  heart,  ready  to  strike  at  the  Capital.  Bravely 
as  we  have  roused  our  souls,  not  a  few  of  them  have  known 
fear  and  doubting.  At  first  there  was  disaster  upon  disaster. 
Blunders,  and  treacheries,  and  dishonesties,  and  incapacities, 
multiplied  themselves  till  all  we  could  do  was  to  stand  still 
and  ask  :  “  What  next  ?  whom  can  we  trust  ?” — a  question 
it  would  seem  not  fully  answered  yet ;  but  thank  God  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  its  full  and  decisive  response.  And  when  the 
loyal  heart  of  the  North  had  thoroughly  wakened,  and  its 
mingled  ranks  of  gentry  and  yeomanry  had  gone  rolling 
forward  to  the  sharp  edge  of  the  strife,  defeat,  slaughter, 
captivity,  told  for  us  the  earliest  story  of  the  battles  fought. 
Had  we  met  an  enemy  really  too  strong  for  us, — in  defenses, 
in  artillery,  in  trained  officers,  in  military  ardor,  in  set  pur¬ 
pose,  were  the  rebels  more  than  our  match  ?  Those  of  us 
who  answered  most  stoutly  No,  said  that  we  had  a  woric  to  do. 
And  then  there  came  a  pause.  Entrenchments  were  thrown 
up,  cannon  mounted,  strategetic  points  occupied  and  fortified  ; 
pickets  thrown  out ;  now  and  then  a  reconnoisance,  but  no 
forward  movement.  The  national  heart  beat  heavily  and 
anxiously.  Armed  treason  held  us  defiantly  at  bay.  When 
should  we  advance  and  demonstrate  their  weakness  and  our 
strength  ?  Not  yet,  nor  yet,  nor  yet.  Then  dark  clouds  low¬ 
ered  around  on  the  far  outside  horizon.  Our  mother,  England, 
showed  a  step-mother’s  heart.  The  tri-color  seemed  ready 
to  forsake  its  old  alliance.  Scarce  a  voice  from  the  great 
family  of  nations  had  a  word  of  cheer,  but  greedy  eyes 
watched  us  ready  to  clutch  gain  for  themselves.  Complica¬ 
tions  with  foreign  nations  seemed  about  to  whelm  us,  with 
treason  throttling  us  at  home,  in  foreign  wars.  Our  system 
of  Government  was  tried  and  strained  by  its  new  necessities 
of  federal  working.  Money  was  wanting  by  millions  per 
day.  A  free,  enlightened,  thinking  people,  a  people  with 
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notions,  passions,  prejudices,  and  tongues  of  their  own,  were 
waiting,  watching,  questioning,  clamoring,  criticising,  sus¬ 
pecting,  condemning.  Muddy  mid-winter  laid  its  interdict 
upon  all  military  activity  with  the  grand  army.  Ah,  I  tell 
you  these  were  dark  days.  We  would  not  see  how  dark 
they  were,  we  would  not  bate  one  jot  of  heart  and  hope  ;  we 
said  here  one  to  another,  “  Be  of  good  courage  ;  possess 
your  souls  in  cheerful  patience,  all  will  be  well,”  but  there 
were  multitudes  who  were  dubiously  balancing  possibilities 
and  afflicting  the  time  with  ominous  forebodings. 

They  forgot  that  even  American  energy  is  not  immediately 
creative  like  a  divine  fiat ;  that  it  takes  a  little  time  to  gather, 
arm,  officer  and  drill  such  hosts  as  we  have  sent  forward 
to  the  w*ar.  They  forgot  the  painful,  baffling,  almost  des¬ 
perate  task  of  drawing  lines  in  all  communities  and  in  all 
homes  between  treason  and  loyalty,  a  task  now  nearly  con¬ 
summated.  They  forgot  the  grandest  victory  of  all  by  the 
silent,  youthful  General  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  con¬ 
verting  half  a  million  of  men,  and  such  men  as  ours  too, 
not  stolid  Hessians,  unthinking  machines,  but  each  an 
independent,  autocratic  man,  into  an  army  of  soldiers.  Thev 
forgot  that  a  plan  to  crush  such  a  rebellion  must  have  a  far 
reaching  breadth  and  scope,  and  close  upon  its  declarative 
action  silently  and  slowly.  And  so  we  do  not  wonder  that 
impatient  men,  and  irresolute  men,  chafed  and  pined  and 
doubted.  AVhat  was  the  Government  doing  ?  When  should 
we  hear  the  drums  beat  to  action  ?  When  would  fallen 
Sumter  be  avenged,  and  lost  Manassas,  and  bloody  Ball’s 
Bluff  ? 

Upon  such  a  state  of  the  public  mind,  upon  the  ear  of 
watchers  weary  with  the  length  of  the  night,  God  sent  us 
like  the  cheer  of  a  morning  bell  this  chime  of  victory. 
Already  had  beams  of  breaking  day  changed  the  general  gloom 
to  twilight ;  not  the  evening  twilight  mingled  of  receding 
light  and  deepening  darkness,  but  the  morning  twilight  with 
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the  darkness  behind 1  and  the  dawn  brightening.  Rays  of 
that  strengthening  prime  shot  toward  the  zenith  from  the 
stormy  Capes  of  Hatteras,  from  the  Keys  and  Isles  of  the 
Gulf,  from  Port  Royal  and  Roanoke.  Rosy  gleams  hushed  the 
bosom  of  “  the  father  of  waters,”  and  traveled  up  the  bending 
Tennessee.  But  the  sun  leapt  up  at  Fort  Donelson !  Day 
came  where  that  early  Sabbath  light  one  week  ago  was 
reflected  back  from  the  white  signals  of  surrender,  and  then, 
with  rosy  blushes,  kissed  the  starry  flag  as  its  folds  opened 
over  those  grim  heights  on  the  bank  of  the  Cumberland. 
It  is  not  yet  noon,  but  the  morning  has  risen. 

Those  were  three  brave  days  in  our  country’s  story  that 
ushered  in  such  a  Sabbath.  Forward  through  mud  and 
slime,  division  after  division,  partaking  of  the  strengthening 
sacrament  of  triumph  at  Fort  Henry,  came  the  land  army,  less 
than  30,000  strong.  The  dreary  rains  fell  upon  them,  their 
commissariat  lingered  behind  them,  the  treacherous  roads 
clasped  and  tugged  at  their  toiling  feet,  stern  conflict  lay 
before  them,  but  they  went  forward  as  bridegrooms  to  the 
sound  of  marriage  bells.  Around  the  vast  rebel  fortress  they 
drew  their  beleaguering  lines  and  planted  their  batteries,  and 
made  ready  for  the  stirring  festival  of  battle.  Up  the  river 
steamed  the  little  fleet.  A  single  herald  in  advance,  the 
Carondelet,  gave  salutation,  in  the  name  of  her  sisters,  to  the 
fort,  and  kept  up  a  rapid  interchange  of  courtesies  through  all 
of  Thursday.  On  Friday,  the  six  gun-boats,  four  of  them 
iron-clad,  moving  in  front  and  abreast,  and  two  without  armor 
a  little  in  the  rear,  turned  their  prows  toward  the  frowning 
shore,  bristling  with  great  guns  in  position  from  the  water’s 
edge  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  began 
their  work.  Nobly  and  well  was  that  work  done,  and  but 
for  disabling  casualties  the  shout  of  victory  would  have  rolled 
up  the  bluff  from  the  river’s  bosom.  The  crippled  fleet 
slowly  and  reluctantly  dropped  away  from  the  shore  batteries 
it  had  so  nearly  silenced,  and  the  land  army  was  left  to 
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achieve  the  issue  alone.  Saturday  morning  brought  the 
pinch  and  crisis  of  the  struggle.  With  the  break  of  day  the 
dark  masses  of  the  rebel  column  pushed  forward  from  their 
redoubts  farthest  up  the  river,  and  in  overwhelming  force 
attacked  our  extreme  right.  The  Union  lines  were  stretched 
along  the  whole  fortress  front  some  four  or  five  miles  in 
length,  and  at  the  point  of  attack  only  three  or  four  regiments 
could  be  massed  to  sustain  the  onset  of  at  least  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  who  could  choose  every  step  of  advance.  But  there 
was  no  faltering.  On  rolled  and  thundered  the  assault,  and 
those  firm  breasts  met  it.  Sharper  and  fiercer  grew  the  strife 
as  the  outflanking  rebel  host  almost  coiled  itself  about  those 
devoted  ranks.  The  iron  hail  smote  in  deadly  and  vollied 
gusts,  the  ranks  were  ploughed  and  thinned,  shaken  and 
shivered,  but  they  stood  their  ground  and  maintained  the 
unequal  war.  In  front  rode  their  officers,  enthusiastic  as 
youth,  steady  as  veterans,  cheering  the  soldiers  with  such 
words  as  these  :  “  Suffer  death  men,  but  disgrace  never ! 
Stand  firm  and  well !  ”  And  well  the  untried  warriors  an¬ 
swered  the  word.  There  were  no  backward  looks  save  of 
impatient  eagerness  for  the  lingering  supplies  of  ammunition. 
Those  were  vain  looks.  No  fresh  supplies  appeared.  Rap¬ 
idly  the  amount  in  hand  melted  away  in  that  prodigal  drain, 
and  the  immortal  three  thousand  chafing  under  this  cruel 
necessity,  leaving  the  bleeding  witnesses  of  their  valor  on 
every  yard  of  the  debated  ground,  fell  back  toward  the  line 
of  their  distant  comrades.  The  rebel  forces  exulting  again 
as  when  the  fleet  retired,  pressed  boldly  forward  to  win  a 
more  decisive  advantage. 

But  one  stroke  was  not  to  end  such  a  battle.  On  our 
left,  with  that  white-haired  veteran  leading,  the  Union 
charge  swept  up  the  face  of  a  hill  and  over  the  enemy’s 
redoubt,  and  the  Union  flag  was  planted  within  the  rebel 
defenses.  The  tidings  were  sent  swiftly  down  to  the  man¬ 
gled  remnant  of  the  right  wing,  and  again,  with  fresh  regi- 
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merits  reinforcing  them,  and  fresh  artillery  belching  in  the 
van,  they  poured  back  on  their  own  bloody  footprints.  The 
fury  of  this  returning  wave  was  irresistible — the  lost  ground 
was  regained — the  captured  guns  seized  again,  and  the 
.  just  exulting  rebel  ranks  driven  back  within  narrowed  lines 
of  defense.  So  passed  the  hours  of  one  of  the  sternest 
battle-days  of  warfare.  A  bloodier  grapple  never  perhaps 
trampled  the  earth  or  tested  manhood,  than  that  which  raged 
on  the  right  of  our  host  all  that  stubborn  day.  Night  closed 
on  the  scene  with  the  Union  front  advanced,  wounded  and 
weary  men  lying  sternly  on  their  arms,  repelling  assaults 
renewed  through  all  the  alarmed  night,  and  setting  their 
faces  grimly  for  the  morning’s  task.  The  morning  brought, 
as  we  know,  the  fluttering,  pale  confession  of  rebel  defeat, 
the  cool  presumption  of  the  rebel  correspondence,  the  Spartan 
brevity  and  unboastful  simplicity  of  the  Union  commander — 
“  I  propose  to  move  immediately  on  your  works,” — the 
natural  disgust  of  the  Southern  officer  at  such  “  ungenerous 
and  unchivalrous  ”  language,  and  the  occupancy  of  the  hard- 
won  fortress  by  the  victorious  Union  army.  Then  flew  the 
tidings.  The  nimble  lightning  ran  to  and  fro  hot  with  speed 
to  tell  them  ;  expert  horsemen  galloped  with  red  spurs  over 
spaces  unspanned  by  the  thrilling  wires  ;  and  before  another 
morning  broke,  the  echoes  were  confusing  themselves  here  in 
our  East — “  Victory  !  victory  !  victory  !  ” 

First  of  all,  our  jubilant  thanks  must  go  straight  upward. 
God  has  answered  prayer.  God  is  arbiter  of  battles.  “  The 
Lord  is  a  man  of  war.”  He  holds  the  scales  when  armies 
meet.  As  he  wills,  the  battle  goes.  Victory  is  a  messenger 
from  his  plumed  cohorts  sent  to  perch  on  the  standard  he 
elects.  How  can  we  say  this  better  than  it  is  said  by  our 
new  Secretary  of  War,  in  one  of  the  noblest  sentences  offi¬ 
cial  lips  ever  uttered  for  a  nation  to  hear :  “  Much  has 
recently  been  said  of  military  combinations  and  organizing 
victory.  I  hear  such  phrases  with  apprehension.  They 
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commenced  in  infidel  France  with  the  Italian  campaign,  and 
resulted  in  Waterloo.  Who  can  organize  victory  ?  Who 
can  combine  the  elements  of  success  on  the  battle-field  ? 
We  owe  our  recent  victories  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  that 
moved  our  soldiers  to  rush  into  battle,  and  filled  the  hearts 
of  our  enemies  with  terror  and  dismay.  The  inspiration  that 
conquered  in  battle  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  and 
from  on  high  ;  and  wherever  there  is  the  same  inspiration, 
there  will  be  the  same  results.” 

It  was  like  that  inspiration  that  fluctuated  in  the  valley  of 
the  old  wilderness  when  Israel  and  Amalek  fought  together, 
and  Moses  lifted  his  hands  on  the  hill-top.  Courage  and 
constancy  are  divine  gifts.  No  man  can  tell  how  his  nerves 
and  his  pulses  will  treat  him,  when  he  faces  death  at  the 
cannon’s  mouth  and  the  bayonet’s  point.  The  wondrous 
valor  that  held  our  young  soldiery  steady  on  those  slippery 
slopes  against  thrice-told  odds,  was  a  breath  of  God  on  their 
hearts.  The  chances  and  changes,  the  marching  and  counter¬ 
marching,  the  cleaving  course  of  winged  messengers  of  death, 
the  meeting  and  mingling  of  confluent  forces,  all  that  makes 
up  the  good  fortune  of  such  a  field-day,  were  under  the  order¬ 
ing  of  a  good  Providence,  working  out  victory  for  our  host. 
To  God  be  the  praise. 

Under  God  the  intrepidity  of  the  leaders  and  officers  stands 
next.  New  soldiers  especially  need  steadiness  and  courage 
in  their  captains.  All  is  going  well,  no  matter  how  hot  the 
battle,  so  long  as  a  brave  sword  in  their  van  waves  them  on, 
and  a  cheeiy  voice  calls  “forward !  ”  One  strong  heart  is 
strength  and  stability  for  a  thousand  then,  as  sings  the 
Harp  of  the  North. 

“  Oh  where  was  Roderick  then  ? 

One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 
W ere  worth  a  thousand  men  !  ” 

There  is  no  thought  of  blenching  while  the  leader  points 
to  the  foe  and  leads  the  way.  The  officers  of  our  Western 
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army  on  that  terrible  day  were  true  to  this  imperial  trust. 
The  hearts  of  the  host  were  in  their  keeping,  theirs  in 
God’s,  and  they  rode  ever  straight  into  the  thickest  of  the 
storm.  We  know  not  the  instances  of  individual  heroism 
which  the  day  must  have  witnessed.  We  shall  know  some¬ 
thing  more.  Much  we  shall  never  know,  till  heroism  is 
crowned  with  heaven’s  laurels.  But  it  is  just,  it  is  wise,  it 
is  the  least  tribute  we  can  bestow,  that  all  the  loyal  North 
should  by  tongue  and  pen,  from  the  pulpit,  through  the 
press,  in  commemorative  orations  and  ringing  lines  of  song, 
pay  honor  to  the  men  that  led  the  forces  on  the  day  that 
won  the  fight. 

And  honoring  the  leaders,  we  must  honor  the  men. 
Western  valor  stands  to-day  well  approved.  No  sharper 
strain  in  the  war  has  come  upon  our  Northern  manhood  than 
that  which  these  Western  regiments  endured  so  well.  No 
greener  bays  can  be  twined  for  any  who  have  fought  beneath 
our  flag,  than  for  these  conquering  Western  warriors.  Do 
we  know  who  they  are,  whence  they  went  out  ?  The  best 
blood  of  New  England  runs  in  their  veins,  and  crimsoned 
the  Cumberland  hills  and  the  Cumberland  waters  in  this 
fierce  struggle.  It  is  little  to  speak  of  those  men  as  holding 
patiently  forward  on  their  long  toilsome  marches,  couching  at 
night  on  the  wet  ground,  with  dripping  clouds  for  a  canopy, 
scantily  furnished  with  provisions,  and  so  hurled  into  battle, 
but  there  they  stood  like  heroes  of  a  hundred  campaigns — 
they  fought  as  though  nurtured  to  war  from  boyhood’s  days. 
To  them,  the  soldiers  of  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Missouri,  might 
be  applied  the  glowing  words  of  Deborah:  “Zebulon  and 
Napthali  were  a  people  that  jeoparded  their  lives  unto  death 
in  the  high  places  of  the  field.”  Let  the  whole  nation  honor 
these  unnamed  heroes  of  the  ranks. 

And  then  this  jeoparding  the  life ,  is  another  point  of  deep 
significance.  The  rebels  will  not  give  their  lives  to  their 
cause,  as  our  forces  do  to  theirs.  There  are  volumes  of 
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meaning  in  that  fact.  Our  cause  is  one  to  die  for,  if  need  be. 
It  is  righteous.  It  is  holy.  The  other  is  selfish,  treach¬ 
erous,  dishonest  and  cruel.  The  test  of  battle  shows  some¬ 
thing  how  these  opposing  hearts  embrace  the  issue  on  either 
side  in  bloody  arbitrament.  You  remember  what  Commodore 
Foote  said  to  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Henry,  as  he 
yielded  his  sword,  and  expressed  his  disappointment  in  so 
doing  :  “  Sir,  it  is  right  for  you  to  submit ;  but  I  would  have 
gone  to  the  bottom  before  I  would  have  surrendered  to  you.” 
Do  you  think  twenty  thousand  Union  soldiers,  in  such  con¬ 
dition  as  the  rebel  army  was  on  Saturday  night,  within  such 
defenses,  with  such  ample  munitions  of  war,  attacked  only 
on  the  land  side,  would  have  hung  out  their  white  flags  on 
Sunday  morning  and  stacked  their  arms  ?  No ;  nor  ten 
thousand — nor  five,  though  land  and  river  had  swarmed 
with  foes.  There’s  a  difference  in  the  men ,  yes,  and  in  the 
cause. 

There  are  doubtless  honest  and  mistaken  men  in  the 
Southern  armies,  who  feel  that  they  are  fighting  for  sacred 
rights.  We  have  a  sort  of  pitying  respect  for  such  men. 
But  there  are  multitudes  of  their  leaders,  who,  like  the 
double  traitor  Floyd,  true  to  nothing  but  self,  and  showing 
that  no  genuine  conviction  of  right  had  swayed  him  in  his 
great  crime ;  that  not  the  grasp  of  a  patriot’s  hand,  but  only 
a  thief s  itching  palm  met  his  sword  hilt — have  no  idea  of 
selling  their  lives  to  the  cause  for  which  they  have  buckled 
their  belts,  and  taken  rank  and  pay.  A  difference  in  the  men 
and  in  the  cause?  Yes,  it  is  a  difference  that  has  been 
proudly  vaunted  through  Southern  ranks,  where  valor  and 
generous  devotion  have  been  arrogated  for  Southern  blood. 
This  estimate  will  soon  cure  itself.  The  vaunt  will  take, 
after  a  few  lessons  more,  a  more  modest  tone. 

The  battles  to  come  will  be  affected  bv  this  and  its  issue. 

•/ 

The  next  battle  is  half  won  already.  The  determination  to 
win  or  die,  is  with  our  soldiers.  The  purpose  to  overcome 
or — escape,  if  they  can,  with  theirs. 
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Our  forces  are  heartened  and  strengthened  in  every  field 
and  at  every  post,  by  this  one  victory ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  theirs,  in  spite  of  the  most  magnificent  lying  in  which 
public  dispatches  and  private  letter-writers  and  mendacious 
editors  ever  indulged,  are  disheartened  and  depressed.  This 
single  stroke  has  sent  a  shattering  shock  all  round  the 
coarsely  forged  chain  that  holds  secession  in  one,  and  the 
loosening  links  are  beginning  already  to  fall  apart. 

The  path  is  opened  thus  to  onward  movements.  Deep 
into  the  heart  of  rebeldom  the  loyal  host  finds  an  unobstruct¬ 
ed  way.  Closer  upon  the  grand  army  at  Manassas  “  held  in  a 
vice,”  that’s  the  word,  which  even  rebel  confession  now  writes, 
“  held  in  a  vice  ”  so  long  by  our  young  commander  in  chief, 
the  mighty  coil  stretched  slowly  around  them  gathers  its 
crushing  folds.  Would  it  have  been  wiser,  had  it  been  easy 
to  have  struck  and  scattered  that  army  earlier  and  chased  its 
fragments  over  broad  hostile  regions,  than  to  have  waited 
thus  patiently  and  presently  finish  the  real  fighting  at  a  stroke 
at  the  very  point  where  the  first  great  disaster  woke  us  all  to 
such  settled  earnest?  We  can  see  perhaps  now,  some  of  us 
whose  eyes  have  been  dim,  the  heroism  of  waiting  as  well  as 
of  fighting. 

The  solving  of  all  our  national  problems  hastens  on. 
The  slow  work  of  generations  is  expedited  in  a  campaign. 
State  and  Federal  relations,  adjust  themselves  in  this  trial  for 
all  our  future.  The  divisive  questions  of  international  law 
are  adjudicated  and  decided.  The  doubt  how  a  people  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry  can,  without 
navies  or  standing  armies,  or  arsenals  or  arms,  meet  the  sud¬ 
den  exigency  of  war,  is  triumphantly  cleared  away.  The 
great  question  of  our  story,  how  shall  the  evil  spirit  of  slavery 
be  cast  out  and  our  national  life  be  cut  loose  from  this  fetid 
body  of  death — the  question  which  all  our  wise  ones  pondered 
in  vain,  the  Gordian  knot  no  skill  of  Legislator  or  Reformer 
could  untie,  the  sword  has  cut. 

So  in  one  day  we  touch  the  beginning  of  the  end.  There 


is  hard  work  yet  before  us,  but  the  scales  are  turned.  There 
must  be  more  sacrifice,  more  heroism,  more  patient  waiting, 
more  prayer — but  the  light  streams  along  this  path.  There 
may  be  local  reverses,  spasmodic  rebel  triumphs,  multiplied  a 
hundred-fold  by  audacious  reverberations,  but,  if  we  are  true 
prophets,  the  next  national  birth-day  shall  see  the  old  stricken 
but  rescued  Flag  floating  over  the  great  family  of  States, 
sitting  together  in  peace,  unity  and  liberty.  Amid  the  joy  of 
this  victory  and  of  these  hopes,  while  we  praise  God  and  con¬ 
gratulate  one  another,  and  look  with  kindling  eye  forward, 
let  us  give  a  thought  and  a  tear  to  the  fallen  and  the  stricken. 
There  is  a  price  for  victory.  Oh  nobly  was  it  paid  down. 
Let  us  chasten  yonder  crimsoned  battle-field  with  the  dews  of 
our  copious  sympathy.  They  were  not  our  boys  that  fell. 
But  they  were  boys  whom  other  homes  will  henceforth  miss. 
They  have  left  many  hearts  desolate.  Oh  bereaved  ones,  we 
call  to  you  over  the  mountains.  In  your  great  sorrow  how 
has  God  honored  you !  Fathers  and  mothers  of  the  heroic 
dead  !  The  nation  bends  at  your  feet  to  pay  you  thanks — 
“  we  cannot  give  you  back  the  brave  striplings  !  ”  No.  But 
we  garner  their  dust.  It  is  sacred.  Their  ashes  shall  be 
kept  as  the  manna  of  the  Tabernacle.  They  have  died  to 
you,  but  to  us  they  shall  live  from  henceforth,  in  monuments 
of  marble,  in  immortal  song  and  undying  story,  and  in  our 
own  and  the  cherishing  hearts  of  our  children,  and  children’s 
children  unto  the  latest  generation.  God,  whom  we  magnify 
to-day  for  victory  won,  a  victory  that  has  cost  you  so  dear, 
make  its  recurring  anniversary  to  you  in  all  its  tender  and  yet 
glad  memories,  the  fondest,  proudest  and  most  blessed  day  of 

life’s  vears  ! 

* 


